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The Crops in Onondaga County. 


Never since the settlement of the country have the pros. 
pects of the farmer for an abundant harvest, and conse- 
quent ample remuneration for his toils, been more flatter. 
ing than at the present. 

Wheat, the great staple of the west, is very fine.— 
The growth is heavy, the straw and head bright, and the 
berry unusually plump and smooth, ‘The winter injured 
many pieces, but the cool, moist weather of May was 
most favorable to such, and much that was considered 
past recovery, and probably would have been ploughed up 
had the season permitted, will yield a fair crop. A large 
proportion of the winter wheat is already cut, and safely 
housed, and the securing of the remainder is rapidly pré- 
gressing. ‘The difference between the time of harvesting 
wheat on the elevated shale district across the south part 
of the county, and the sandstone formation, or that part 
lying principally north of the canal, is not less than ten 
days, and, in some instances,even more. The harvest on 
the limestone formation, or through the central part of 
the county, is, as the position would indicate, intermedi. 
ate betwen the others, but in time more nearly approach. 
ing the north than the south. The quantity of spring wheat 
sown this year was very great, and in general is very 
good. The carliest sown was injured by thie heavy rains, 
and cold weather of April and May, which rotted much 
of the seed, and rendered the growth on such fields more 
thin than it would have been. Spring wheét is now so 
far advanced that it may be considered safe from ordinary 
casualties, and promises to fully sustain the high rank it 
has held for a year or two in the public estimation. The 
worm has appeared in many fields,but not so as to occasion 
serious injury either in the spring or winter grain; and 
we hope to partially escape, in coming years, the exten. 
sive ravages of this pest. ‘The fine, dry weather of July, 
has prevented the common diseases of wheat, such as the 
rust, mildew or blight, from showing themselves. Smut is 
found in some ficlds, but not where the seed was pure, or 
properly prepared. Experience would seem to show that | 
the chances of smut are greater where the sced is only 
wet, as it sometimes is to free it from oats, &c. and not 
dried in lime, than when put into the ground dry. But 
lime should always be used; andthe farmer who raises 
smutty wheat should be marked as one that is a disgrace 
to the profession. Of the kinds as yet known, the Italian 
promises to remain the favorite. : 


Onondaga is noted for being a barley growing county ; 
and the crop of this year will not lessen its reputation in 
this respect. Unless sown very late, it is now ready for 
cutting, or has been already secured. The berry is white, 
heavy, and of excellent quality. Barley is extensively 
sown as a crop before wheat, and is considered equal to 
any cultivated in the region for that purpose, with theex- 
ception, perhaps, of the pea. It is a good crop for seeding 
down land, and where lands, meadows, &c. have become 
bound out, as the phrase is, or aré overrun with coarse 
grasses, it is found a good practice to turn them over in 
the spring very smooth, roll them well to level the surface, 






quantity of grass seeds to renew the field. 

















Corn, which, owing to the unfavorable seasons we have | 
had for two or three years, has fallen into disrepute, never 
appeared finer than at the present time. © As it is one of 
the most valuable crops the farmer can cultivate, it is to 
be hoped, shaquld the crop come in according to present 
promise, that more will another year be planted than has 
been done the present one. It can scarcely be doubted, 
but that, unless in the most unfavarable places, by pay- 
ing proper attention to seed, and using the earliest varie. 
ties, corn can be grown with the utmost certainty of guc- 
cess. Farmers should examine results carefully, before 
they discard a crop so valuable in almost every.gespect, as 
Indian corn, pe +x. 
Oats, the present year, are, as they almost uniformly 
are in this county, good. Oats are the latest seed thafar- 
mer puts in the ground, and are usually pleced where lit. 
tle else will grow, or on lands which, owihg to want of 
time, cannot be prepared for other crops. For ‘several 
years past oats have better repaid the husbandman than 
most other grain, as they are cultivated with so little ex- 
pense and care. The low prices of last spring, however, 
had their effect, and the quantity sown was materially 
diminished. ‘Their heavy growth, and well filled heads, 
indicate, however, that there will be no want of provender 


for that valuable animal the /-"... to feeding which, oats 


are principally devoted. The black or Tartarian oat, 18 





coming rapidly into use, as a hardy plant, and qromeees 
good crops, / Whether it is as valuable one the cane, | 
oat remains to be tested by use, though its Welt, would 
indicate there could be no dt >ficiency in this regpect.. 
Grass this year is most abundant ; and unusual quanti: 
ties of hay will be made. Inst: inces are numerous in which 
the pastures have become so luxuriant as to require mow- 
ing, and in summer fallowing’ it was found impossible to 
proceed until the growth of grass had been converted into 
hay, and taken from the field. In some instances two 
tons of first rate hay have beew taken per acre from such 
pastures. Farmers should take warning by the disastrous 
losses many suffered from the hoof-ail the last year, and 
endeavor to guard against the effects of the ergot which 
this year, in many meadows, absolutely loads the June 
grass. Meadows in which this _ grass prevails should be 
turned over, and new seeded with other grasses.. This 
course was successful in extirpatizig the hoof-ail from most 
farms on which it prevailed many years since, and would, 
doubtless, be soagain. Some may still dowbt the cor- 
rectnees of the opinion that this disease is produced by 
ergot; but the evidence in favor of the supposition has 
become so cumulative, that true wisdom on the part of 
the farmer would seem to lead him to hesitate, before he 
exposes his herds to the influence of this poison. 
Judging from present appearances, roots will this year, 
be a partial failure. ‘The season has been too hot and dry 
for potatecs ; and the want of rain about the time that the 
tubers were setting, will havea tendency to diminish the 
crop even should the latter part of the season be favora- 
ble. A moist climate, and not too warm, is found to agree 
best with the potatoe, and the present season, those plant. 
ed in lands usually considered wet, if rich and not too 
heavy, will succeed the best. The great quantities plant- 
ed preclude the idea of want of this root, even should the 
failure anticipated be realized. But few good fields, or 
pieces of turneps, are seen this year. It is supposed by 
many that the sced sown did not generally vegetate, but 
there is more reason to think it was destroyed by the fly 
immediately after leaving the ground. The turnep fly is 
found in abundanec the present season, and the hot, dry 
weather of the season for sowing gave the insect great 
advantages over the young plant. Some lots escaped and 
appear well. The decided profit of the turnep culture, 
should prevent a single failure from disheartening any 
one, a result not anticipated, unless in the case of those 
who have made their first trial the present season. The 





use a light harrow to loosen the surface earth, and then, 
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sow it with barley or spring wheat, and the necessary | the grower. Tap rooted plants, standing single, and pen- 


etrating the earth deeply, are less liable to suffer from 
drouth than those whose roots spread near the surface. 


Considerable quantities of buckwheat were sown, and 


looks well. Thisisa valuable grain, furnishing a large 
amount of food for both man and beast. It is by many of 


the farmers of New England considered the; best. substi. 
tute for corn in making pork, and a hot buckwheat cake 
is no despisable item of breakfast, when the thermometer 
is 20 degrees below zero. The new species 'of this plant, 
called the Indian wheat, which has heen much extolled 
for its productiveness, ‘down east,’ has been introduced, 
and its valuc, 2s compared with the common variety, will 
be tested this season. 

In short, our barns and granaries will be full to over. 
flowing ; and our feclings should be those - 
and thankfulness. In our abundant harvy 
the country, may be seen the positive i 
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wealth; the means of substantial comfort, as well as mere 

subsistence ; and a proof, that with the liquidation of the 

balance in trade against us abroad, will be the return of 

prosperity to all classss. ‘ 
Otisco, Aug. 8, 1838. 
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ASPHALTIC CEMENT. ate 

This new substance, or rather this old substance. init 
new application, promises to be of such. walne in, the arts, 
in the formation gf pavements, the construction fr 
cisterns, “.¢,, where: great strength ond Geet 
- ined, that. we hawe beort induced to give ~«tY. re re. 
yu 5 - ‘3 -@ short notice f 
its nature and preparation condeme. from : 
Jished in London, by, W. Simmons, Ensincer 
}cement, is prepared from a Ptominous limestone fous in 
hthe Jura mountains, near Pyrmont. This limestgne is 
-very uniformly impregnated with about 9per cents of bitu. 
men and,the preparation consists in roasting it to drive 
off what water it contains, and then breaking it down to 
a fine powder, or rather, as is usually the case, to a cal. 
careous gravel. To the calcareous asphalte thus prepar. 
ed, seven parts in one hundred of bitumen is added, the 
bitumen being extracted near the same place from an im. 
‘mense body of sileceous and bitaminous gravel.  ‘Phis 
gravel broken up, is thrown into boiling water, and yields 
of bitumen, from 15, to 18 per cent. This and the calcareous 
asphaltum, in the above proportions, are thrown into iron 
caldrons, carefully heated, and -when liquid is ready for 
use. If intended for pavements a quantity of clear grav. 
el is incorporated with it by stirring before it is placed in 
the moulds, but if intended. for lining walls of stone or 
brick, the gravel is omitted. 
A variety of experiments have been made to test the 
power of this cement, and they have all resulted most sa- 
tisfactorily in evidencing its strength and darability — 
Thirty bricks were cemented together with the asphal. 
tum, the whole length being five feet seven and one fourth 
inches, each brick being two inches thick. This length 
of bricks was placed on a prop in the middle, and no 
change took place at the ends by sinking. Twenty-two 
bricks were then projected over the fulcrum, the other ' 
end balanced by weights and the adhesion remained per. 
fect. In experimenting farther one end of the brick col. 
unin fell with its full weight on the ground,and a fracture 
in the middle was the consequence, but a brick failed and 
not the cement. A column of cemented bricks support. 
ed at each end, resisted a weight of six hundred pounds 
placed on the centre, for some time, and then as before 
the brick, and not the cement, gave way. : 
As a material for paving streets, the experiments made 
in Paris were equally satisfactory, and proved cheaper, as 
well as far more durable, than the common flagging stone 
or even granite. As arrangements have been made in 
New-York to test its advantages in this climate, we shall 
soon be able to learn whether it can resist the severe frosts 
of this country, or whether, like the English MacAda. 
mized roads, they are not applicable without extra care 
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beet and the carrot look well and promise a good crop to 


and attention, to a region where the winter months fing 
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the mercury from 20 to 40 degrees below zero. Should 
alue be realized, it will prove of decided use 


————————— — 


its apparent Vv 
in the construction of public works; and we may hope 
that the geological surveys now Prosecuting in most ot 
the states with such diligence, will result in the discovery 
of a similar article in this country, or at least of an ade- 
quate substitute. 





Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL PARKER. 

There has been no work presented to the public of this 
country the present scason, of more general interest to 
the American reader, than the one the title of which is 
affixed. Independent of the great weight of the religious 
considerations connected with the christianization and 
civilization of the Indians of our territory, considerations 
which induced Mr. Parker to undertake the tour, there 
is abundance of matter in the volume to attract and in. 
struct. At the moment when the occupation of the Ore- 
gon territory is under discussion in Congress, and mea- 
sures appear necessary to prevent the encroachment of 
foreign agents and companies on our territory, the ap- 
pearance of this work, giving a better account of the 
geography, geology, and natural history of the country 
than has yet been offered, is most opportune, and its in- 
fluence must be decidedly beneficial. We have read it 
with interest, and, without entering into a formal notice, 
shall give a few extracts which we think will afford the 
yeaders of the Farmer an idea of the matter and manner 
of the Journal. 

All travelers in the West, agree that the variety of her- 
bage, grasses and flowering plants in the immense pra- 
ries or meadows that lie at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, exceed description, and in this respect Mr. 
Parker does not differ from those that have preceded 
him. He says:—‘ The botany of this section of the 
country is very interrsting. Since crossing the Elkhorn, 
I have noticed nine different species of grass, most of which 
are entirely new. The flowering plants are very numer- 
ous and beautiful, and especially the rose, which is found 
of almost every hue, ‘Thermometer at noon (July 3,) 
90.” 

After leaving the prairies, and entering uponthe hilly 
region that intervenes between them and the mountains, 
the country was found as desolate and forbidding, as it 
had before been inviting. Inthis region, “a wild worm- 
wood grows in great quantities, and very large, where the 
the soil is gravelly and barren, Soifie of it grows eight or 
ten feet high, and is an obstruction to traveling. It is 
generally called wild sage. Scareely any animal will 
taste it, unless compelled by extreme hunger. The prai- 
ric hencrops its buds or leaves, which renders its flesh 
bitter and unpalatable for food.” 

We purposely omit Mr. Parker’s interesting account of 
the passage of the mountains to make room for the fol- 
lowing which occurs in the Journal, after the party hod 
reached the western sice of the immense range, but were 


still surrounded by mountain peaks covered with eternal 
show. 


‘* Flax is a spontaneous production of this country.— 
Inevery thing, except that it is perennial, it resembles the 
flax that is cultivated in the United States—the stalk, the 
boll, the seed, the blue flower, closed in the day time, and 
open in the morning and evening. ‘The Indians use it to 
make fishing nets. Fields of this fax might be managed 
by the husbandman in the same manner as meadows for 
hay. It would need to be mowed like grass ; for the roots 
are too large andrun too deep into the earth, to be pulled 
as ours is, and an advantage, which this would have, is, that 
there would be saving of ploughing and sowing. Is it 
not worthy the experiment of our agricultural societies ?” 

This we consider an important notice and suggestion, 
and we hope will be acted upon promptly. Some of our 

agricultural friends at St. Louis, might, we doubt not, by 
means of the fur companies, and their agents, procure 
= of the seed of this Rocky mountain flax, and should 
it in our climate and latitude answer the description here 
Oa - introduction would be of immense value to the 
United States. While in the same vicinity, the following 


i 
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entry occurs in the Journal. ‘* Kentric, my Indian, brought 
me to-day some very good currants, which were a feast in 
this land. 
and black. ‘The yellow, and pal. red, were the best flavor- 
ed.” 

Every reader remembers the story of the Yankee manu- 
facturer, who, when he first saw Niagara, gazed for a mo- 


There were several species, yellow, pale red, 


‘ what an almighty water power ! Something of the same 


the Columbia. After mentioning the beauty and extreme 
shipping from the Columbia to the Falls, lic adds,—** The 
opportunities here for water power are cqualto any that 
can be nained. 


natural wharves for the shipping. 
around, is pleasant and fertile. And can the period be far 
distant, when there will be here a busy population? 1 


The whole country 


having facilitated the labor of man. Absorbed in these con. 
templations I took out my watch, to sec.if it was not the 
hour for the ringing of the bells. 
all was still except the roaring of the falling water, J call. 
ed toremembrance thatin 1809 I stood by the falls of 
the Genesee river, and all was silent except the roar of the 
cataract. Rochester stands where I then stood ?” 


Speaking of aman named Thornburgh, who was mur- 
dered in an affray, Mr. Parker says he was a remarkable 
instance of a most insatiable appetite for ardent spirits. — 
“ Mr. Townsend,the ornithologist,told me he was encamp- 
ed out for several days, some miles from Fort William, 
attending to the business of his profession ; and that, in ad. 
dition to collecting birds, he had collected rare specunens 
Hay. 


ing occasion to go to his keg to deposite another reptile he 


of reptiles, which he peserved in a keg of spirits. 
found the spirits gone. Mr. Townsend, knowing that 
Thornburgh had been several times loitering about, charg- 
ed him with having drank off the spirits, and he pleaded 
guilty.” 
fined to the Oregon territory. Unless we are misinform. 
ed a hogshead of ‘subjects,’ intended for the surgeon's 


hall in one of our principal cities, having been neglected 


reptiles. 


country west of the Rocky Mountains, is the mikiness of 
the climate, During the winter spent by Mr. 
low )N)e 


~~ 


and to that only oa three days. 
ses and cattle that run in the fields, and on the prairics, 


February. 
but a few days. 
of the Company’s garden at that place are such as ar 
grown in the United States, south of latitude 32” and ne- 
ver north. The snows that fall during the winter months, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, are rains to the west of 
that this difference of temperature was owing to the winds 
trom the Pacific, Mr. Parker asscrts that 
winds during the winter months wer 


the pre vailing 


from the east, or 
from the mountains, The whole region west of the moun. 
tains bears marks of volcanic ection, and, in some instan- 


2es, quite recent; may hot the inere ased ti mpcrature be 


nean fires. 


Oregon country, are particularly interesting ; 
his book makes no pretentions to scientific d 


af 


er. We noticed the following respecting the Swallow.— 





. . 
“ Swallows made their appearance on the 12thof March; 


It was two o’clock, and | 


We imagine such a thirst for spirits is not con. | 


, ; “a 
for a few days, was found drained as dry as ‘Townsend's 


| } 
i 





ment in open-mouthed wonder, ard then exclaimed— 


fecling scems to have attracted Mr. Parker at the Falls of | 
the Multnomah or Willamette, the main south branch of | 


very. 
| of Mr. ‘Townsend’s scientific narrative of his traye 


—————— 
—————— 


mage of their head and back being a most beautiful ch 


ange. 
able green with other parts purple and white.” I'he prairies 
ries, 


and the the untrodden recesses of the Rocky mountain coun 


| try afford places of retreat and security to many singular 


animals, and the botanist and the ornithologist find in 
this region a most fertile field of investigation and diseo. 
We await, with some impatience, the publication 
ls and 
collections in the far West. 

The chapter on geology, which defends the common 


ly 


received interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis 


il « ei . hv . 7} r » _T = . 
against the deductions of modern science and geological 


fertility of the country on this river, which is navigable for 1] 


discovery, we do not consider remarkably clear or cone} 


iu. 
sive. Revelation has nothing to fear from the inves. 


| tigations of science ; while the effect of an obstinate ad. 


There cannot be a better situation for a || 
factory village than on the east side of the river, a dry wide | 
spread level extends some distance, and the shores fovin | 


could hardly persuade myself that this river had, for many || 
thousand years, poured its waters down these falls without |} 
| 1833. 


herence to preconceived theories, by bringing about a seem 
ing conflict between revelation and the discoveries of phi. 
losophy, may be productive of immense injury. 

A single fact, stated by Mr. Parker, goes farther in our 
opinion to furnish a plausible solution of the great ques. 
tion of the peopling of this continent, than all the volumes 
and theories that have been promulgated. A Japanese 
junk was cast away near the mouth of the Columbia, in 


She had drifted across the wild Pacific being with 


| out the nautical instruments and skill necessary to find 


| their way to a port. 


If such a vessel could traverec the 


| Pacific under such circumstances in safety now, what 


was there to prevent such an occurrence three or even five 


thousagd years since ? Numerous instances have been 


| noticed in which the vessels of Japan, China, and the 


Asiatic Islands, have been found lost at sea, or have drift. 
ed up and down the Pacific until the crews perished of 
starvation, or fortune threw them on some distant shor 

In 1533 a Japan junk, with eleven men, was thrown upon 


Oahu, one of the Sandwich islands, In this way the scat. 


| tered islands of the Pacific, and the American continent 





Oane of the most remarkable facts connected with the | 


Parker at | 


\| region of the clouds during the same period the proportion 
Fort Vancouver (1835-6) the thermometer never fell be. | 


fattened; and ploughing and sowing is commenced in | 


ow jj the Allegany ranges than it appears to be on the caster 
lhere was very little snow fell, and that lay | 


Parker’ , , | aie a. 
Mr. Parker’s chapters on the natural history of the || clination tothe N. E., or E. Ninety ia a hundred of ov! 
3; and though 
‘scription, | 
the notices are not the less valuable for the «ener: 4 poe : . e high- 
c ot the less valuable for the general read- || Will be found on the eastern side. In the forests the high 


| hasbeen 12 to on 
The robin and | 
other of our birds of passage were about all wiuter. Hor. | 


Fort Vancouver is situated 100 jniles |! 
froin the Ocean, north of latitude 45°, yet the productions 


| larly so during the pr 


that range; and while it has been stated and supposed 1 


|S. W., and during 


synopsis of a imetcorol 


| by William C. Redfield, E 


P ‘ er ‘ ‘ aon 
the region of Clouds tor tive ye ars, «U. 


may have boen peopled, without the aid of continents now 


sunken, or the necessity for the creation of more than a 


single pair of human beings. 


SOUTIIWESTERLY WINDS. 
The last number of Prof. Sillnman’s Journal contains a 
gical journal for five years past, 
julre, of Ni WwW York. Trom 
this table it appears, as sumed up by Mr. R. * that the 


| average proportion of easterly winds in 1000, for five years 


is 34 


e 


me ‘ ' . ° . » : 
6. ‘That the average preportion of westerly winds in 


L000, for five years is O54. 


Proportion of cast winds in 


Of westerly winds 
for the same time, 924. 


to the castern in the proportion of two to one; and in the 


The west rly surface winds are 


” 


This synopsis agrees with our observations in Western 


New-York, almost perfectly, with the exception that the 


° . . ° ° ‘da 
proportion ot easte ry Ww inds is somewhat less on this sic 


or Atlautic slope. ‘lke difference between the upper and 


lower currents of air in direction, is much more observa- 
ble insome seasons than in others, and has been particu 


sent summer. We have frequcnt- 


|| ly seen the cirri, or fine feathering clouds, in the highest 


regions of the at: \osphere, moving slowly and stead 


the BE. or the N, 


iy to 
’ a, : ? elouds have 
4, Wolle the iower strata of Cioudgs ies 
\ 


been rapidly driftis gy to the S.or, ina few eases, to tr 


ia of Cul- 
io 


the 


for part of June, crore 


| rents Was ouserved jour three days in succession. 


The great prevalen 


of Southwesterly winds in our 


. . . . . . © t 
| region, has left it: impress in various ways, and had not 


; iP OK || doubt of the fact. Our trees 
in part, u not entirely, owing to the agency of subterra. | " 


a single observation been recorded, there could be n° 


» wheneves planted so as to 


| be exposed to a free current of air, whether fruit, or orh2- 


| est and flexible branches, particularly those of t 


mental trees, have, with few exceptions, a peret ptible m- 


orchard trees evidence this fact; and, in nearly all cases 


in our ornamental trees, the weight of branch and fona2 


i¢ pane 


j | and hemlock, will be found pointing in the same diree- 
an ong them a new snecick. characterised he r “ar . pat 
nd among them a new specics, characterized by the plu. |} tion, giving a singular appearance to the woodlands Ul 
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iaeatemaienians 


—_—— ee a ; 
which the last named tree predominates. ‘This effect of | 

° } 
the prevalence of the southwestern winds should be kept | 





in view When planting or pruning trees in situations cx- 
posed to thiscurrent of air; the trees planted should be 
slightly inclined in that direction, that they may offer 
the more effectual resistance ; while in pruning the liabil. | 
ity of the branches to spread the most rapidly on the | 
castern side should not be forgotten. These are a few of | 
the practical inferences which might be drawn from the | 
facts stated by Mr. R. but we must leave therm to the con- 


sideration of the reader. 





SKILLFUL FARMING, 

We had the great plasure a few days since, of spending 
an hour or two at the residence of the Hon. D. Brap ey, in 
Marcellus, Onondaga county. Judge Bradley is one of 
our most ableand valued correspondents; and a vist to 
his farm will show that the agricultural doctrines he incul- 
cates in his communications, are, in the main, derived 
from actual experience, and carried into successful effect 
on his ows farm. "Though, as he has already intimated 
in the Farmer, he has disposed of the greater part of his 
onee extensive farm, reserving only a few acres for his 
own cultivation and experiments, there is enough to illus- 
trate, by its garden-like neatness, cleanness, and good or. 
der, what a skillful farmer, who understands his business 
His fruit 
orchard, filled with the ‘best and varied assortment of | 


fruits—his kitchen garden with its neatly tended and 


both in its theory and practice, can accomplish. 


abundant supply of vegetables—his vinery, principally of 
the Isabella grape, with the rich looking heavy clusters, 
and his neat cottage-like house, whith his outbuildings, 





barns, &c., embowered in acacias of his own planting, 
prove most satisfactorily that the hand of good taste has 


Judge Bradley's farm has a superior soil, a result which | 


| 
pre sided over all. | 
' . 
might be expected from Its location. | 


It lies iminediately 
on the line which divides the limestone and shale forma. 
tions of Western New-York, and, though based on lime- 
stone, partakes largely of the decomposed shale which | 
lies above. ‘The northern front of the shale, where the | 


limestone passes under it, rises nearly a hundred feet, ex. 


hibiting in several places an excellent opportunity fr ob. 
erving the nature of the shale rock in contact with and 
above the limestones. ‘This out crop of the shale is bro. 
ken through by the outlet of the Otisco lake, which lies im. | 
bedded in this rock some six or seven miles south; and it | 
it leaves 
the gorge formed by cutting through the shale, that the 


is in the valley of this stream, immediately after 


farms of J. Sandford, Eoy., Judge Bradley, and others 
are situated. i 

In Judge Bradley’s garden we saw an experiment in pro. 
gress intended to settle two points on which much contro. 
versy has been excited among farmers, and on which very 
different opinions are entertained among practical men.— 
It is well known that some of our farming friends maintain 
that chess in wheat is caused by transmutation, or in other 
words, that wheat in certain circumstances changes to | 
chess ; and that this process almost uniformly takes place 
when damaged, shrunken, inferior grain is uscd for seed, 
To test 
the opinion that attributes ehess to damaged or shrunk 


or the plants suffer injary from cattle or freezing. 


wheat, Judge Bradley last fall selected some of the worst 
quality, and the most defective kernels he could procure, 
and sowed them in his garden, and their produce, as we | 
saw, was not chess or any other weed, but large ears of 





wheat and a fall fine berry. It is also well known that 


rome farmers assert that they care not how much chess 


hotwhen sown in the antuian or fall, with winter grain. 
‘l'o expose this heterodox notion, so incompatible with all 
vood farming, Judge Bradley sowed, last fail, a quantity 


they sow with their wheat, as chess never grows, certalfly 
| 


of pure chess and the result has been a most beautiful 
crop of this plant, enough if mixed with a hundred bush- 


els of seed, to account for its presence in the succeeding 








ee 





able to cormamunicate with his own hand a more complete 
report of these and other interesting experiments, as well 
as the cumulative evidence he has obtained to fortiy his 
position that the discase called the hoof-ail is caused by 
the ergot of grass, principally that of the poe pratensis, or 
June grass of our meadows. Our own acquaintance with 
that disease, long since led us to the same conclusion; and 
though, in some cases, freezing of the feet will produce 
results very similar to that of the ergot, and a low tem. 
perature by impeding the circulation of the blood, may 
create a tendency to disease that shall render the operation 
of the poison more certain and effective, yet the multitude 
of cases that have come to our knowledge in which freez.- 
ing could hardly have, by any possibility, taken place, 
have confirmed us in the opinion that it is to this poison 
we are to look for the main exciting cause, and that it 
should be guarded against accordingly. 





METEOROLOGY ---JULY. 

Average of the thermometer at 9 o’clock 72°, at 2 
a’clock 81°, Lowest temperature 21st, 58°, highest tem. 
on the 4th, 92°. Range for the month 34°, 
Nuinber of clear days 20. Cloudy 9.- Variable 2.— 


perature 


Rain 11 days. 


The month of July throughout the northery statcs has 
yeen marked by an elevation of temperature greater than 
that ofalinost any previous year. ‘Though unquestiona- 
bly influenced by local circumstances more or less, in our 
cities and villages the thermometer in the shade, has ran. 
‘ced for days in succession from 90 to 95°, and in some in. 
To afford our readers the means 
of forming a comparison between the months of June 
and July of the present year, we subjoin a table of these 
Time 10 o'clock. 


stances much higher. 


months for the last 7 years. 


June. July. 
|) Benoa as ae coescosde 
ESC eee Oy es oe ee 
ROBB ; wviesc0e -00e enigne tapes usseee eal 70 
IBS4E oo- sesorsesseors _ Rare 
BU secs cetocnqccess ITEC .-72 
| Pree errr rh eee eee 72 
|» ee bbe webs GB. . 00. died og devine 68 
CX. ee er 75. ..+. Core rcesece .-79 


*6 English Agcrcultural Society. % 

This is the name of a Soviety recently instituted in Lon- 
don, and embracing gentlemen of distinction in all parts 
of the Kingdom, including many of the nobility, members 
of parliament, clergy, &c. The leading feature of the as. 
sociation is its entire freedom from all party feeling, and 
in the list of members as given in the Farmers’ Magazine, 
most of the distinguished statesmen, ofall partics, are sub. 
That the society will go ahead, cannot well be 
doubted, when we state that the subscriptions, at the time 
of formation, amounted to about $30,000. English states. 
men fecl what they owe to agriculture, and they embrace 
every opportunity to advance its interest, and place its 
The contrast, in this 
respect, between the legislators of Britain and our own 
country, is not much to the credit of a majority of the lat- 
ter, who seemto give up to party and sectional feeling 
what should be devoted to the public good. 


scribers, 


prosperity on a permanent basis. 





BREEDING OF BiARS. 

The Journal des Hares, a French publication, in de- 
scribing the breeding of cattle, horses, sheep, &c, in Rus. 
sia and Poland,, thus describes a source of profit but little 
known to the American farmer. ‘Some of these exten- 
sive establishments are provided with a third space, or 
court, enclosed by walls, and with little buildings protect- 
ed by iron bars. This is destined to be a menagerie for 
bears of the rarest and most beautiful colors, and yield- 
ing the choicest furs. ‘This speculation is a very profitable 
one. A cub of six months old with black hair pointed with 
silver white, yiclds a very light skin and fur, and which 
will obtain a considerable price, especially if there are 
others of the same variegated color and fineness sufficient 





crop without recourse to the doctrine of transmutation. 

We have but barely alluded to these experiments in this 
place, as, and we knew in common with all the readers 
ithe Farmer, we hope that Judge Bradley’s health, which 

at presse nt vi ry poo ’ will become rc-established,and he be 


\!to make a pelisse. A garment of this kind will sometimes 
i be sold for $2,500 to $4,500. The skins of the old bears 
| are employed for the carpets or linings of carriages, or the 
| most supple of thom form the clothing of the coachmen,” 








sg 


INDIAN CORN. 


Dr. Peter A. Brown, ina most interesting and valua. 
ble essay, read before the Society of Natural Science, at 
Chester, on the history of Indian Corn, its use, and kinds, 
gives the following fact, as demonstrative that the plant is 
anative of America, and wag not, as some European 
writers have contended, introduced from the eastern con. 
tinent, 


“The Messeurs Peale, of Philadelphia, always anxious 
to enrich their muscum, a few years since procured from 
Peru two very interesting collections of Inca mummies.~ 
These mummies, consisting of a man, woman, and child, 
were dug out of the earth in the desert of Altacama, in 
the valley of the same name, capitol of the above province 
of South America. The place wasa celebrated deposite 
of the dead bodies of the ancient Incas. The Peruvians en- 
tertained the idea, that after death, they were destined to 
cross the sea to the west, and hence when they died in the 
neighboring mountains, their bodies were brought down to 
this valley to be interred. They also believed that they 
would require some of the good things of this life to sup- 
port them on their journey to the ‘ undiscovered country,’ 
they therefore enclosed with the bodies portions of pro. 
visions. 


‘“Afier the mummies in question, were brought to Phila. 
delphia, they were carefully unwrapt, and inside of the en. 
velope were found mate, (an herb) mixed with lime, seve- 
ral smal! bags of Indian corn meal, and one ear of Indian 
corn. Now we know from history, that Pizarro, in order 
to facilitate the conversion of the natives, in 1555, forbid 
all interments in Arica, ard from that period this valley 
has remained a desert ; we have, therefore, the positive 
proof that at least 382 years ago,(and how much longer 
we cannot tell) Indian corn was the food of the Peru. 
vians.” 





Drainuig by Steam. 


Joseph Glynn has received the gold medal of the So- 
ciety of Arts, for a communication on his application of 
steam power to draining fens, or extensive marshes. The 
process consists in excavating broad ditches through the 
fens, and applying stationary steam power at their termi- 
nation, or lower side, to raise the water toa higher level, 
that it may pass off. His letter, with the estimates it em- 
braces, is one of great interest to the civil engineer, and 
augurs favorably to the landed interests. Mr. G. had 
been employed in eleven districts, and had already drained 
about 90,000 acres, the va!ue of a portion of which has 
in consequence been increased from £10 and £20 to £50 
and £70 per acre. One tract contained 25,000 acres, 
and wascompletely drained and kept dry by two engines 
of 60 and 80 horse power. An 80 horse power engine, 
working 12 hours in a day, raised from 19 to 25 millions 
ons of water in a year.—Cultivator. 























An Acre of Land Contains 
4 Roods, each rood 40 rods, poles or perches. 
160 Rods, 164 feet each. 
4,840 Square yards, 9 feet each. 
43,560 Square feet, 144 inches. 
174,240 Squares of 6 inches each, 36 inches. 
6,272,640 Inches, ar squares of one inch each. 


_-— 


Convertible Husbandry. 


- The convertible system is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of capital and labor to cultivation under a dif- 
ferent system ; and the difference between the mode of 
agriculture, practised in North and South Britain, lies in 
the method-of that application. Under the convertible 
system, every field has its regular alternate share of crep- 
ping and manuring. In England,* one part of the farm 
is kept in grass, and must on no account be ploughed, 
the other pays best by being ploughed and cropped _per- 
petually. ‘The one farmer drains wet lands, and iy tm 
every improvement any way calculated to advance his 
purpose, the other rejects any alteration on certain estab- 
lished modes of proceeding which must not be altered ; 
the one spares neither labor nor expense 1 increasing the 
produce, the other will make no expenditure, under the 





| belief that any other mode of farming than his own will 


not pay.—Farm. Mag. 








. h the English system of farming is extolled 
Mh vg ie 4 in ban districts the management is bad ; 
and in all districts, perhaps, excepting Norfolk, inferior 


to what it is in Scotland. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 











Farmers should raise more Cattle. 


Farmer, giving an account of debt and credit between 
Uncle Sam and his neighbors, in the sale and purchase of 
grain, in which there appears to be a balance against him | 
for last year of $1,206,813—also a very heavy balance | 
against him for the purchase of silks and sugar. No no- 
tice is taken of the sales of his cotton, tobacco and rice, | 
in which his account may give a greater balance in his | 
favor.* 
There is another article in his farming operations which 
I think is greatly neglected and much to his loss and in- | 
convenience,—that is, neglecting his heards of cattle. | 
My object in writing this article, is to call your attention | 
to the subject, and that of your correspondents ; and if I | 
am corroct in the view I have taken of the subject, I trust 
a different course will be adopted and pursued. If I am 
in error in my estimate and statements, and if you have 
evidence to vary the estimate, please to adduce it. 


lst. I assume to say that the farmers of Western New- 
York, have generally abandoned the raising of neat cattle 
and turned their attention to the raising of wheat and 
wool. 
2d. I assume to say, that there is much greater demand 
now for beef, butter, cheese, and also for the labor of the 
ox, than atany former period ; that beef, butter and cheese 
being the essential articles (except bread) for the consump- 
tion of a city, village and a manufacturing population. 

3d. I also assume to say that a very great demand is 
now opening in the south-western states and along the 
whole Valley of the Mississippi, and that an extensive 
business is now doing at Boston, New-York, and Phila- 
delphia, by sending butter, cheese, and beef from these 
cities by way of Cape Florida and New Orleans, to the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and even to ascend that river as 
far as the states of Missouri, and Illinois. 

As a specimen of the dealing in those articles, I will 
give you a few advertisements taken from a Natchez pa. 
per of last year. 

Fresnu Groceries.—Just received, from Philadelphia, 
New-York, and Boston, among which are mess shad, 


Goshen butter, Goshen cheese, No, 1. 
Dasuet & Mason. 
Just received, on consignment 20 barrels of New-York 
Fly market, pickled beef, put up expressly for family use 
—also 15 firkins fresh butter. Jacos Sovia & Co. 
Groceries anD Wines. Just received a supply of 
shad, salmon, Goshen butter, Goshen cheese, 30 boxes 
superior champaign cider. Surtron & Brown. 
Prices at Natcuez. Pork, mess $26; beef, prime 
$15: Goshem Cheese $20 a 25; butter, fresh, 374 a 624. 


The Southern States cannot raise cattle to advantage, 


principal cities of the United States :—Boston, from 12 


|| from 18 to 25,—Baltimore, from 20 to 39,—Charleston, 


Mr. Tucxer—I saw an article in your last Genesee || from 30 to 40,—New Orleans, and Natchez, from 37 to 


‘nights, collect as many solid heads of cabbage as oe 
| 


to 18 cents,—New-York, from 18 to 21,—Philadelphia 


62. M. B. 
Brooksgrove, 20th July, 1838. 


———_ 





SOUR KROUT. 





Mr. Tucker—The manner of preparing this article of | 
food, is not as generally known as its value entitles it to be; | 
and with a desire to extend it tothe benefit of your readers, 
I have written this for publication in your paper. 


In the fall, after we have had two or three freezing 








wish to preserve, salt up, (say fifty for a family of 6 or 8 
persons,) take off all the green and imperfect leaves, cut | 
each head lengthwise through the heart, and cut that clean 


out. 


bottom of which to be laid over with cabbage leaves ; fine 
salt now to be well mixed with portions of the cabbage 
in the proportion of a pint of the former to a heaped bush. 
el of the latter, and these gradually packed inthe barrel 
by gently stamping with a suitable wooden 
When the barrel is nearly full, it should be placed ina 
cool dry cellar, on boards, the bottom secured from press. 
ing out; a barrel head or pieces of boards laid on the top 
Ina 
week or ten days the pickle should cover the cabbage, 


of the cabbage, and a heavy weight laid on them. 


or a weak brine must be prepared and poured over, when 
fermentation will commence ; and from this time to the 
end of the scason, once a weck, the froth should be skim. 
med off, andthe boards, weight, and sides of the barrel, 
cleanly waslied. 
to cook ; and as much of its savoury and salutary quality 
depends on this, I will describe the mannerI doit. I take 
up at a time as much as will make two messes, (as warm- 
ing up what is left the first day is no injury to it;) put it 
in a tin boiler with a piece of fat pork ; and, if I have it 
a spoonful or two of goose or other dripping, 
ficient water to boil it nearly dry over a smart fire in 3 
hours. 


and just suf. 


to make ameal. ‘The potatoes are better boiled in a sepa- 
rate vessel, but they can be boiled with the krout; though 
very apt toget heavy. Sourkrout should be all used before 
the approach of warm weather, as the quantity of salt, here 
recommended is too small to preserve it. When it is intend- 


is necessary, and in that case it should be rinsed or soaked 
in fresh water before cooking. Winter Dier. 
Setzler’s Store, (Pa.) July 28, 1838. 








the climate being unfavorable, and in most of the slave 
holding states, the making of butter and cheese is not 
attempted ; thus most of the inhabitannts of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and the Southern States depend upon 
a supply from the Northern States. This probably ac- 
counts for the excessive high price of stock as appears at 
the late sale in Cincinnati the 2d July inst. of the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle, which are supposed to be the best 
breed for milk, the cows selling at about $700 each. 
This must be a loud call to the farmers of Western New- 
York, and especially to the farmers of Allegany, Cattarau- 
gus, Chatauque, (which counties are the best in the state 
for grazing,) to improve the advantages they possess of 
raising stock; and of a cheap and casy transportation 
down the Allegany, and Ohio, which may be done accor- 
ding to the report of the Secretary of war, at the rate of 
two-thirds of a cent per ton per mile, when the improve. 
ments he suggests are made. 


The price of butter I suppose to be as follows in the 





s 


*I would, however, remark that the three last years 
have been unfavorable 


the coarse grains, and t 
place in the United States of wit 
tural pursuits and Joning the manufacturing classes has 


made a deficiency of that arti i 
y icle more likely to occur 
now, than at any former period, y 





hdrawing from agricul. 


for the growth of grain, especially | 
hat the changes that have taken | 





| Cheese Maggots. 
| Mr. Tucker—A friend of mine in this township, pretty 
extensively engaged in the manufacture of cheese, com- 
| plained to me sometime ago of the ravages of the maggot 
! fly. My advice was that he should try to protect his 
cheeses by an application of pyroligneous acid. He did 
so accordingly, by anointing with that acid the cracks and 
fissures in which this insect generally deposites its 
eggs. On inquiring the other day as to the result of his 
experiment, I found that, while the cheeses that had not 
| been so treated were still suffering, those which had been 
anointed with the acid were quite free from Inaggots. 








| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
' 
j 
' 
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Buckwheat Cakes. 


The January number of your Monthly Farmer for 1837 
(page 16,) contains a recipe for making buckwheat cakes 


with carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. Permit me to 


suggest that a spoonful of muriatic acid (spirit of salt) be 
substituted for the tartaric acid, 


The produce (muriate 
of soda, common salt) will be much more palatable than 
the tartrate of soda, which must be generated ®y the un. 
ion of the tartaric acid and soda, as directed in the recipe. 


w.c, 








|| Chinguacousy, U. C. July, 1838. 


the cabbage should be cut fine, and a strong cedar or other | 
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Books on Agriculture, for Schoo! Boys. 


We have thought the cause of agricultural improye. 
ment would be greatly promoted by the publication of a se, 
ries of elementary books on agriculture, designed for the 
use of the schoolboy. Why should not our children haye 
facilities for the acquisition of knowledge applicable to this 
pursuit as well as on less useful ones? If education is 
designed to fit us to engage in the practical duties of life, 
why is it thatthe most important of all earthly subjects, 
and one which occupies the labors of a vast majority of 


| our people, is not the leading object of the schoolboy’s 


A cabbage knife should now be procured on which | 


barrel, previously well soaked and cleaned at hand, the | 








rammer. | 


} 
\| 





At the end of two weeks it will be fit | 


Boiled potatoes should always be eaten along with | 
sour krout, as alone it is too fat, cooked in this manner, | 


ed to be used on ship board in a warmer climate, more salt | 


education? Wehave elementary books on every other 
subject; we have schools wherein are taught the rudi. 
ments of every science, schools of law, medicine, divinity, 
of fighting, dancing, and of every thing but of agriculture, 
There is something wrong in the national practice on this 
subject. We ought to give tothe most important subjects, 
the highest degre of atteution—we must graduate various 
branches of education, by the standard of their relative im. 
portance, and give tothose having the nearest relation to 
our most important interests, the greatest share of favor.- 
We ought to have the principles of husbandry taught in 
every common school anda chair of agriculture endowed 
in every college. And we think the first step to the in. 
troduction of this new branch of education is, to have the 
necessary elementary schoolbooks. We have many men 
in our country, eminently capable of compiling such works 
and adapting therm precisely to the capacity of the school. 
boy. And he who would prepare a set of works on agri- 
culture for the use of schools, such as would give to the 
boys of the country destined for the pursuits of husband. 
ry, a thorough knowledge of the principles and the out- 
lines of the practice of agriculture, would do more for the 
general good and for his own literary fame, than in any 
other walk of science or learning. Let it not be supposed 
that we decry other branches of science or learning. We are 
in favor of all; and especially those which contribute use. 
ful aids in the practical labors of life. We would render 
all subservient to man's use; and it is only in this view 
that they should be appreciated. But it is admitted on 
all hands, that agriculture is the most universal, the most 
| dignified, the most congenial, virtuous and productive 
pursuit of mankind-the substratum of all other pursuits 
—the life and soul of commerce and manufactures—the 
mother of the arts and sciences—the basis of civilization ; 
and we insist, it is not secking too much when we seek to 
give to her own child, the husbandman, a higher grade 
of education. Whatever description of knowledge, re- 
lates nearly or remotely, to the multifarious labors of the 
agriculturist, should be an object of his study and consti. 
tute a portion of his exercises at the primary school anc 
and the college, and employ his reflections in all the riper 
years of after life. One of the most absurd and mischiey- 
ous errors of the day, is that of the father, who gives to 
the son destined for a farmer, an cducation,inferior to that 
he bestows upon the one destined for a profession. The 





or adoctor; because his occupation requires the exercise 
of more knowledge ; but it is too generally the case, that 
he is only allowed some snatched intervals between the 
\| crops, ‘to learn to read, write and cipher*’—and this is 
deemed education enough for a farmer! Oh, whata 
|| wretched miserable error is thie—what a foe to the improve- 
ment and dignity ofthe class! It ought, it must be banis)- 
ed and the practice which results from it abolished, anda 
wiser and better one substituted. Now, however the re- 
mark may seem to censure the general opinion and prac- 
tice on this subject, and although we may be even ridicu!- 


| 
| husbandman deserves a better education than a lawyer, 
| 
} 





{ 
| 


ed by many farmers themselves, for the apparent ultraism 
of the sentiment, we are bold to declare, nevertheless, that 


more often requtres the aid of more various branches of 
science, in his ramified operations, than the member of 
any protession ; and we sincere ly believe, that if any dis- 
crimination should be made in the education of two sens, 
one destined for a farmer and the other for a profession, 
it should be in favor of the former. Let us not be misn- 
derstood—the boy destined for a profession or trace, 
should be thoroughly educated in all the branches pertain- 
ing to his distinct calling ; while the boy intended for a 
farmer, should be thoroughly instructed in all the princ- 
ples to which the intelligent and scientific agriculturist 
stands indebted for the suecs eaful result of his labors. 
We could easily show that these principles are draw? 
from a wider range of scicnces, than are necessary to be 
consulted by one destined for any of the so-styled learned 
professions ; and consequently it would be shown, that the 
husbandman needs a more extended education. A young 
=an preparing for the bar, is ready to enter upon his lega! 
studies, on attaining some smattering of Latin (or it my 
be Greek ;) and many do not even go thus far, before {a- 
king up Blackstone. A short course of reading eleme'- 
tary works on the principles and practice of law, and the 
| student enters upon the practical field of bis profession— 
The physician requires imore preparation to quality hi r 
for practice. He, too, learns the dead languages #" 
studies the principles and practice of his art, but thos: 


| the farmer has need of a better education, and he actually 








| principles involvea knowledge of various abstract scici- 
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ces and he is constrained to invoke the aid of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, &c. &c., be- 
fore he cuters upon the practice of his profession. We 
are speaking of those studies only as they relate to the 
professional qualifications of the student, and of course 
we are not to be understood, as denying either the pos. 
session or the importance of other branches of learning to | 
professional men. ‘They, as well as agriculturists and 

others, in their social and political relations to community, | 
are equally required to discharge the duties of citizens ; | 
and we hold that all classes should avail themselves of | 
every accomplishment which learning or science can be- | 
stow, in aid of the performance of those high duties.— | 
But we need not ‘array comparisons or illustrations on | 
the subject ; our opinions may be presented at one view. 
We would give to every one, of wiatever pursuit, pre- 

ciscly the education adapted to it—and it should be tho. | 
rough and perfect in all its branches, or at least so far as | 
any or all the branches related to the peculiar pursuits | 
adopted by the student. It should thus qualify him for | 
the intelligent Prosecution of the labors of his life and | 
ensure his complete success. It would render the farmer | 
as illustrious, and certainly as useful, in his sphere, as | 
the profoundest statesinan or professor. But the subject. 
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the worms can eat, while the fibres or ribs of the white 
mulberry are so ligneous as not to be edible. Kighty pounds 
of multicaulis foliage are considered equal to one hundred 
pounds of the Italian white, for feeding worms. 


The tree or shrub commonly known as the multicaulis, 
was found in a garden in Manilla, cultivated as a tree of 
ornament; and, to distinguish this from all other mulber- 
ries, isnow called the Manilla multicaulis, and particular- 
ly to distinguish it from another tree, more ceserving of 
multicaulis, on account of its capacity to produce more 
numerous stalks and branches. 


Although the Manilla multicaulis has a very large leaf, 
grows rapidly, and the silk Worm is fond of it; yet, in 
consequence of itsrapid growth the stalks are often so 
green and tender, that, when overtaken by early frost, 
they are liable tobe injured, before the wood has been 
sufficiently formed to endure cold and frost. 

Nevertheless, the Manilla multicaulis is so valuable a 
tree, that experienced cultivators have told me that, if it 
should become necessary to take them up every autumn, 





is too interesting to be treated satisfactorily in the narrow | 
limits to which we are circumscribed ; and we mean to || 
pursue it. In the meantime we submit to the board ot || 
education and to the commissioners of common schiools, || 
the propricty ofearly considering the importance of adop. || 
ting a series of agricultural works, as text books in the || 
schools about tobe put in operation, under the excellent | 
common school law of the state. ‘They may do incalcu. | 
lable good to the children of Kentucky, which will flow 
to other gencrations, and they may render the system far 
more usetul and effective, by seasonably directing their | 
earnest attention to the subject.—Franklin (Ky.) Far 
mer. 
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fetter from Dr. D. Stebbins. 
Of Northampton, Mass., to the Congressional Committee 


on Agriculture. | 

I have received a communication froin the committee | 
on agriculiure, dated Washington City, January 30, 1838, 
for answers to several interrogatories about the culture of | 
the mulberry and sugar-beet. ‘The committee must be | 
aware that the silk business of America is but in its infan. | 
cy; yet, knowledge of the subject is constantly on the 
increase. Improvements are made from year to year, not 
only in the culture of the mulberry ; butin the manufac. 
ture of the article of silk. Let it not, therefore, Le thought | 
wonderful, if it should be found necessary hereafter, to 
abandon our present opinion, practice or culture, and | 
machinery used in the manufacture, for a better mode and | 
more simple machinery, and so cheap as to take place of 
the domestic wheel, reel and loom. If, in either respect, 
any improvement can be made, Yankee perseverance and | 
ingenuity will discover it. 

The cummittee will please accept of the aid of Ed- 
ward Church, Esq., of this place, who has long resided | 
in France ; and, while there, became very much interested | 
in the subject of sugar from the beet; I presume that he | 
possesses as inuch information on that subject, or even | 
more, than almost any person in the United States, and | 
have engaged him to reply to the subject of beet-sugar. | 

On the subject, or respecting the culture of the mulber-. | 
ry, it would afford me great pleasure to present the com. 
mittee with an infallible mode of treatment, which would 
be applicable to every variety of climate, and the incon. 
stancy of the weather for several years past. But so va- 
riable have been the seasons, that the successful mode of | 
culture and protection of the tree during one year, has 
disappointed the eultivator the next year. 

1. In reply to the first question ; I began the examina- | 
tion of the mulberry business several years since ; but did | 
not commence the cultivation of the multicaulis until | 
1833, and ever since have carefully watched the progress, 

2. Respecting soil, situation, and exposure; I have 
found that our poor, light, dry, and even gravelly soil, is 
better adapted to the culture of the multicaulis, than our 
richest lands. ‘The /ocation or situation, should be high, 
or elevated above the danger of water collecting about 
the roots. 

Ona such soils, although the trees would not attain the 
height of trees grown on rich land, yet the foliage would 
be more numerous; and the chance of having the trees 
ripen, or form hard wood for cuttings, and sustaining our 
winters, would be enhanced. 

3. Respecting the most valuable mulberry for cultiva- 
tion ; its capability to endure the cold and frost ; the quan- 
tity and quality of foliage ; labor of culture, and siérip- 
ping. ‘These questions will be answered with reference 
to this climate ; and will include not only my own obser. 
vation and experience, but the experience of others of my 
acquaintance, in whose opinion I have the utmost confi. | 
dence. 

{ commenced with the Ztalian white mulberry, and 
have usedalso the black and red mulberry ; each of which | 
requires good soil; no matter how rich. I found that, | 
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| quisition to the list of mulberries adapted to the feeding 


protect them during winter, and re-set every spring, it 
would be much better than to cultivate the white mulber. 
ry; and that the culture of an acre of mulberry would re- 
quire no more labor and expense than that required for an 
acre of Indian corn. 

But there is another mulberry alluded to—the Canton 
multicaulis—so called from the place of its deriviation, 
being the product of seed which the Canton mission were 


|| requested to procure, being considered the very best and 


most approved mulberry used by the Chinese, and is be- 
| lieved to be the first genuine seed ever imported into this 
| orany othercountry. It was obtained under very anfavor. 
| able circumstences, such as have not olten occurred ; and 
the same mission have recently forwarded more seed for 
next spring’s yse. 

That the 5, wir multicaulis is the true kind used by 
tie Chinese, is made evident from a set of historical pain- 
tings from Cuina, and from the seed growing at’the foot 
| of the stalk, different from other mulberries. 

From the experience I have had, I concur in opinion 
with those who have cultivated the several kinds of mul. 
berry, that the Canton multicaulis is deserving of the first 
consideration, end to be preferred to all others; not only 
om account of its equal capability of enduring cold and 
frost, but from the number, quality, and size of the leaf. 
Although not so large as the Manilla leaf, yet aleaf of the 
same size, is considered much heavier than the Manilla— 
some say double the weight. 

I Rave cocoons in possession, made by worms which 
were fed exclusively on the foliage of the white mulberry; 
and another parcel fed exclusively upon the foliage of the 
Canton. ‘The latter have a lustre and brillianey far sur- 
passing the former ; and the difference is nearly as great 
as between the Merino and wool of native sheep. 

It is the opinion of horticulturists and those best ac- 
quainted with the propagation of trees or plants from 


mate better than trees propagated by any other mode. 
Another circumstance occurred last autumn, in favor of 
the Canton: I had the Canton and Manilla trees, and 


seeds, that trees from seed withstand the severity of cli- | 
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| 
| 














another kind, called the Asiatic seedling, growing side- 
by-side in my garden, each having the same exposure to 
an untimely and severe frost, when the Manilla was much 
injured, the Canton and Asiatic escaped unhurt ; and two 
other kinds, called the Chinese and Smyrna, were unin- 
jured. 

These seedlings, we hope, will be a most valuable ac. 


of worms, and enduring the cold and frost ; nevertheless. 
great caution is necessary in the use of imported seed; 
for instance, seed prewn upon the multicaulis tree, will 








not produce a plant like the original tree; at least, it has | 
so proved under my observation. The leaf is different in 
shape, and not one-fourth so large as the original ; neither 
do the seeds produce trees which furnish a uniform leaf in 
shape or size. There is often deception in seed procured 
at foreign seed-stores ; sometimes the vitality of the seed 
is destroyed, or otherwise injured by neglect. For these 
and other reasons which might be offered, purchasers of 
seed have been disappointed, and the mulberry cause in. 
jured; because they have expected too much, or that, by 





the seed of a certain name, they should obtain the genuine 
tree. The peach, apple, and some other trees, from seed! 
or stone fruit, when planted, produce a great variety ;_per- 
haps not one seed in a thousand shal! produce a tree, in | 
all respects, like the original. It is advisable to have no | 
dependence on the seed, but to procure trecs which have 
developed the true character. 

Having mentioned the Canton mulberry as first on the 
list, yet some, who do not know the Canton, would have 
the Manilla stand at the head of the list of the most val- 
uable mulberries. The Asiatic and Chinese may be the | 
next best, on account of their capability of enduring cold | 
and frost ; the leaf of which, in shape, resembles the Can- 
ton, but notso larg>; each of which, however, on account 











although the worms would feed well on t ese, yet they || or the numerous buds on the stalks, may produce as much 


were equally fond of the multicaulis, which was selected || weight of foliage, and of as good quality, as the Manilla 
for its large leaf, nutritious quality, and tender fibre, which || 


multicaulis of the same age. But should the Manilla 
multicaulis utterly fail of acclimation in this latitude, re- 
sort may be had to the Canton, Asiatic, Chinese, and some 
others which have been propagated from the seed, and 
give fair promise of adaptation to this climate. 

In a more favored clime, the last year, these trees at- 
— a much greater height and larger leaf, than in this 
place. 

4. Respecting the best mode of cultivation, stripping, 
value, expense, and profit, of anacre of mulberry, I shall 
not only communicate my own experience, but that of the 
most skilful cultivators in this regoin. 


In this climate, the culture, setting out mulberry roots, 


| or cuttings, commences at the usual time of making our 


gardens, after the spring frosts, and when the earth has 
been suitably warmed by the sun—last of April or beginning 
of May; and soon as the foliage has grown to the size 
of an apple-leaf, or the full size of the white mulberry 
leaf, (about the 15th or 20th of June,) the eggs may be 
brought out for hatching ; and if they can be kept back, 
soas to be hatched at different times, as the foliage mul- 
tiplics, the cultivator will have the advantage of several 
crops in succession from -he same lot of eggs—a much 
better way than to breed in-and-in, as it iscalled. Eggs 


_tmay be preserved during winter in a cool place ; freezing 


does not injure them; but before spring, they should be 
secured in glass bottles corked tight, to exclude the exter- 
nal air, and each bottle of eggs put into an ice-house, 
placed on a cake of ice; if set upon a shelf, they would 
hatch, even in anice-house. Eggsthus secured, may be 
kept back, save much labor, time, and expense. As one 
class of worms are advanced, another can succeed them 
on the same shelves or hurdles. Iu this way, the same 
number of trees would feed double the usual quantity of 
worms. 


In gathering the foliage, the buds must not be injured, 
nor the extreme ends of the limbs deprived of the leaves, 
leaving two or three leaves at the end untouched ; com- 
imencing on one side of the field, and when once gone 
over, there will be a new crop of leaves ready at the place 
of beginning; aud thus the foliage may be gathered sev- 
eral times from the same shrub or tree, whether the™ pro- 
duct of a rootor cutting. I had roots and cuttings set 
out last spring, the foliage of which was gathered three 
or four times from the same trees, without injury ; indeed 
the trees apparently grow better by having the leaves ta- 
ken off so frequently, always leaving the buds uninjured, 
and the.extreme ends of the branches without stipping. 
Instead of stripping the leaves, each lcaf should be taken 
separate ; if the bud should be injured, it would be spoil- 
ed for a cutting, or even foliage. Frequent defoliation of 
the mulberry does not injure it, although such treatment 
would spoil some other trees. 


When trees are started from cuttings, it will-often be 
found that a shoot will grow several inches before there is 
any root formed; in this case the support is derived from 
the atmosphere, instead of any assistance from the root, 
as is usual with otlier trees. 

Vegetables of rapid growth are said to perspire their 
weight in twenty-four hours; this rapid evaporation or 
perspiration will account for so many cuttings failing to 
become trees ; the leaves become discolored, wilt, and the 
plant is ruined. Bat to avoid this, let the cuttings be 


watered in dry weather, and take off the leaves until roots 
shall be formed. 


Respecting the cultivation, the earth may be stirred or 
the trees hoed so frequently as to prevent the weeds grow- 
ing; but not after the first of August, that the trees must 
have opportunity to form wood ; and the location must 
be so clevated and dry as to be out of the way of water 
setting near the plants. 


Respecting the value of an acre set with mulberry, it 
depends on the price of the mulberry and numberof trees 
settherein. If the trees are set 2} feet apart in the rows, 
and the rows 3 feet apart, an acre would take 5,808 trees, 
which at 25 cents each, would be worth $1,452. Some 
prefer to have the rows 4 feet apart, and 2 fect apart in the 
rows ; in this case it would require 5,445 trees to the acre. 
But provided an acre of ground shall be set with cuttings, 
the rows 2 feet apart, and 14 foot apart in the rows, 14,. 
520 cuttings might be set in an acre, which at $30 cost 
per 1,000 or 3 cents, would amount to $453 60, to stock 
anacre. It may be understood that a purchaser wishing 
tostock an acre of ground, the trees and cuttings could 
be purchased at a less price than above stated. 

‘Taking into consideration the number of -trees the most 
proper for an acre, and a reasonable price for the trees, 
the average price of an acre of land set with mutberries, 
including the land, might be worth from 750 and 1,000 
dollars investment. 

The cultivation of an acreof mulberry would, of itself, 
be no more than that of an acre of corn; but, including 
the gathering the leaves, feeding the worms, and reeling 





the silk, need not exceed 200 dollars. The profits of an 
acre of mulberry would depend upon the Eactity with 
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which the worms are fed, and the quantity of raw silk | ted out as applicable t 


made from the cocoons. 
Some cultivators assert that an acre of ground set wit h! 
mulberry will, the second year, pro jhe e foliage sufficient 
to feed 1,000,000 of worms, a and that number of cocouns 
will make 333: Ibs. of silk. I have no personal knowl. 
edge of one acre having been sect apart for that purpose ; 
but from experiments made witl h certain number of trees, 


in proportion to the acre, it has been ascertained that 100 | 


lbs. of raw silk may be made from an acre the first year 


of setting out ; and if the roots can be preserved without 
removal during the wint: 
foliage would be furnished, and, of course, a greater quan. 
tity of silk might be made the second - third year; so 
that the maximum might be 390 Ibs. more of silk to 
the acre. Butassuming the minimum lettin, 100 Ibs. 
from anacre,) it would yicld the cultivator a greater pro- 
fit than from any other product from the soil. 

The last year I requested several cultivators to make 
thorough cxperiments to ascer 
anacre. Ouly onc, however, met the 
the precision desired. He, by strict 
labor, and expense, although he gave 
week and board, to two ex}« 
in gathering foliage, 
found that his silk cost 
and cstimates his silk w least six to seven 
the pound, on account of excellency of the 
which he has the liberal bounty of the state, and also a 
premium from the Agricultural Society. ‘The quantity 
and value of silk depend on the skill and perfection of 
recling. 

The value of American silk far exceeds tlic imported raw 
silk, not only in lustre, but strength of fibre, and the small 
comperative waste in the manufacture ; and is probably 

yvorth 25 per cent over the imported article of raw silk. 

The same cultivator informs me that, th last year, 
ing a ycar of experiment, attended with loss of time and | 
expense, which he can avoid anotlicr year, he feels conti- 
dent that he can hereafter make raw 
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. Respecting the most valuable silk worm: perhaps 


the large gray or black one-crop worm on all accounts is | 


equal to any other. There are severa 
—one called the two-crop worm: but one good yicld is 
worth more than two poor ones, with impe rfect cocoons 
In China, where severa! crops are taken in sue 
from hatching eggs of the preceding crop, it we been 
found that the quality of each succeeding crop of silk is 
deteriorated, and that silk grown in the 
thern regions of China, uniformly conmands or obtains 
20 per cent more for any quantity of silk, than for silk 
grown in the warmer latitudes; and for the sar 
that American silk is superior to that imported 
been thought that the Cliinese seldom or never e xpot rt the 
silk grown in the cool regions, but that it is retained for 
the superior fabrics. Eggs, to be of good qu lity, must 
have the maturity of age. The usial time of hat 
the first parcel of eges, in this climate, is from the 15ih 
tothe 20th of June, or as soon as the mulberryleay: 
asize to commence gathering. 3900 worins, y 
2060 or 2400, if wel! attended,) will make ce 
cient for one pound of silk. 


The quantity, quality a 1d value, and market of cocoons, 
depend very muc ch on the attention of feeding the worms, 
ventilation and cleanliness of the cocoonery ; 
sons the worms do not make so pe rf et coc 
the weather'is mild during th. 


As to a markct for cocoons, the s 
and recling cstadlishmeut 
them on hire; and that t 
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pound, a fair price would be given for any quantity yiek 
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very littl expense. 
6. The legislature of Massa 
bounty to encourage the g k—about sufficient 
to cover all the expense of gathering the 
the worms, and reeling the silk ; so that every pound of 
silk raised and made in Massachusetts may be cous 
a clear profit to the cultivator; rent of 
and interest of investment not included. Neve riheless, 
even these items may he overcome ina v ry short time, 
The legislature of Massachusetts offer a bounty, on 
the miuufacture of beets into sugar, of three cents on _ 
pound-—probably sufficient to cover the c Xpense of mani 
facture. 
_ Finally. On thes bject of mulberry and silk, although 
it has engrossed much of my time and aftention under 
the most anxious solicitude for its success, and with the 
persuasion that it would ultimate ‘ly be found the most la- 


crative business which the cultivator of the soil could pur 
sue, yet, that 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. 

Building Fence. 
has pre ~vailed in the manner of building 
and crror in this mitter is ‘d with se. 
rious loss to the farmer, since there is no kind of 
in ordinary so expensive, and if 
inthe end. <A few obs 
not be amiss to those who 
this fenee. 
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from giving to the wall too wide a foundation, as 
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Again: fenee built after this manner take 
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On Reclaiming Land. 
To the Executive Committee of the Hampshire, 
den and Franklin Agricultural Society : 


Ha mp. 


GuntLemen—Agreeably to your request, I submit a 
more particular statement of the process and result of re. 
claiming the land on which your premium * on reclaim 
ed land” wae last given. 

‘The ground in question was a strip of low land, or sue. 
vet holiows with several branches, varying in 
from two to ten rods, and containing altogether, 
including the adjoining banks, about five acres. Its for. 
iner produce was brush, brakes, weed: , AN 1 swamp hay, 
Of the latter, it had give n pe rhaps three 
, Which was worth but little more than 
August, 1834, the bushes 
and my s, which grew mostly on the banks or bdrders of 

the wet land, were cleared off and the whole ground was 
plo ighe |—-a ditch having previously hee necutalong the 
an adjoining side-hill, to intereept and take off se vy. 
re adding largely to thy amount of wa. 
low ground, which other sources was so 
in many places as t » destroy useful veg tation, 
A free course for the water through the lowest part of the 
ground was obtained by titning a few 
from the centre or lowest part, 
er twice through after the 
out the loose earth that fell 
same method was adopted to 
if the low land, as near the the winding banks a 
© furrows could be turned, to cut off the small oozing 
which were ¢« mstantly sending their waters over 
its surfa These water-fur ditches led into, and 
were finished in the same manner as the ditch in the cen. 
tre. ‘his arrangement at the commencement of the 
ploughing gave a dry surface during the further operations, 
and admitted the sideling banks to be conveniently turned 
in P loughing, without impeding the course 
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was taken that the 
turned over with a good even fur. 
so as entirely to cover in er the worthless 
and whe re it could be done without bringing up 
the cold subsoil, it was turned from five to eight inches 
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A very large proportion of this expense was for breaking } which grinds as much, perhaps, as would supply all the | their close and shaded positions, and are not more 


down and smoothing the rough, and, in many places, pre- 
cipitous, banks wluch were filled with roots, altogether 
rendering the process slow and tedious. 
duct (without weighing) was thought to be something | 
less than one ton per acre of good hay. In 1836, the | 
grass was about equal proportions of the kinds sown, and 
lodged on some of the lowest ground for one or two weeks 
before cutting. ‘The average product was estimated to be 
two tons per acre of first quality hay, and the value of the 
crop standing was at least equal to the whole expense of 
the improvement. 
good as that of the preceding year, on account of acci- | 
dental stoppages of water in some of the furrow-drains, | 
which were not seasonably cleared out,—not b ing fully 
aware of the mischevious tendency of stagnant water, so 
soon to weaken the cultivated grasses, and animate tir 
seeds and wake to new life the old settlers, whose repose 
it was important should remain unbroken and perpetual, 
unless the good qualtities of polypode and bulrushes be. | 
come better appreciated. ‘The eflects of the casualty are | 


i 


i} 
it 


_ days, that they prefer it almost to any other feed. 


In 1835, the pro- | 


| 


seen the present season in the various aquatic plants end |, 


crasses, mingled more or less with an otherwise good crop | 
of grass; evincing that the ground will require a second | 
ploughing much sooner than would otherwise have beon 
necessary. ‘I'he expense of ploughing, however, when it 
docs become expedient, will probably not exced one quar- 
ter of the expense of the first operation. 
There is undoubtedly within the limits of the socicty 
hutidred of acres—(indeed, there are few farms that have 
not more or less)—ol Jand that continucs to produce light | 
crops of almost worthless hay,—which, simply by drain- 
ing and turning over, (nearly all of which may be doug 
with a suitable plough,) with a liberal allowance of 
seed, would give large crops of good hay for a series of | 
years, with no otherexpense than keeping the water cour- 
ses clearandharvesting. I refer to gently sloping or near- 
ly level wet lands, where there is a good depth of well de- 
composed vegetable matter sufficiently intermixed with 
sand to resist excossive moisture or drouth. 


yrass 


The first great requisite in improving wet lands, is un- 
doubtedly draining, as none of our valuable cultivated 
grasses can exist in ground where water, for a very con- 
siderable part of the season, stands on or near the surface. 
If this fact is lost sight of, ploughing or manuring or any 
other or all other measures will be of noavail. 

Respectfully your gb’t servant, 
WILLIAM CLARK, Jr. 
Northampton, July 99, 1833. 


From the New York Observer. 
FLAX*«SEED MEAL. 

Mea. Evrror—!I observe a communication in your pap 
of last week, on the subject of feeding cows on on still- 
slops. Oa the immorality of encouraging such a 
a practice, your readers would probably so génerally con 
cur, that I need say nothing on that point; and the un- 
healthiness of the tlesh of cows so fed, as an article 
diet, or the inhumanity of condemning an animal to which 


house 


. 
oi 


we are so much indebted to sach fare, need not be insisted 
on. My immediate object is, to direct the attention of 


your readers toa kind of feed for cows and other cattle, as 
healthful to themand profitable to the owner, as the slops 
are pernicious and wasteful. I allude to flax-seed meal, af 
ter the oil has been expressed from it; the value of which, 
as a feed for cattle, appears to be but litle known in this 
part of our country. “Phe superiority of the cattle raised 
in those parts of the country where flax-sced mills are es. 
tablished, has long been a matter of notoriety; though 
few, excepting those residing in such localities, are aware 
thatit is chietly owing to the kind of feed supplied by 
them. I have been informed by a farmer of Pennsyiva- 
nia, who has used the flax-seed meal for years, that, mix. 
ed with other feed, itis the bost thing that can be given to 
cows for increasing the quantity and enriching th 
quality of their milk ; and at the same time getting thein 
into good condition for the butcher. He says that they 
will vive, on an average, at least one third more milk than 
iffed on other food; and a little given to horses, also, ve- 
ry iach improves their appearance, making their skin 
sleek and giossy. An experunont [ have just made will, 
L think, justify mein endorsing his opinion. I have a cow | 
which a few weeks siace might well have claimed affinity 
to Paaraoh’s lean kine, and she gave so little milk, that I 
began to consider her a ‘“* cumberer of the ground.” As no 
butcher would look at her, it occurred to me that I would 
try the flax-seed meal wuich had been so highly commen. | 
ded; and the effect exceeded my most sanguine hopes.— 
Within the space ofa few weeks, her milk has increased 
to nearly three tines the quantity, whilst her flesh has in. 
erease| so much and her general appearance has so much 
myproved, that her former keeper did not know her when 
shown tohima few days since. 
has been ealled one of the best looking cows in the neig'- 
borhood, and I have been off-red a handsome advance 
upou her cost. Although living atsome distance from the 
city, the meal I used was procured there; and your read- 
ers may be informed that there is an establishment there, 


last four years, as to the kind of products from the seed 


1 
| or mixture of t 


: : 
possible ov 


| We placed the seed in the hands of our friend and near 


I need only add, that she | 


|| about five feet high. 


' 


_isfactory in the first summer’s growth, we have waited 


2€ vic || ter their return, mixed with other feed. 
In 1837, the crop was fair, but not as || 


this vicinity can well afford to do.—Ed., Obs. } | 
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'| States to announcs thatthe s ed could notbe relied on to | 
| produce plants like the parent stock ; 


| long time. Tae balance were planted in his hot-bed, sprout. | 
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There is much variety in the 
|| appearance of the plants, in the shape and sizes of the 
| leaves, &c. But there is not onc which is not cntirely 
_and manifestly different from the morus multicaulis, of 
_which there is a row parallel to, and within a few fect of 
the transplanted seedlings. None of the leaves of the lat- 
ter are so large, nor so smooth, nor have they the convex 
|| form which is so marked in the morus multicaulis. In gen- 
|| eral appearance, the young trees are more like the common 
‘| native mulberry, (morusrubra,) than the white—and far 
'| more so than the Chinese. 


milkmen ofthe city. I have been informed that it is so | cighteen inches in height. 
much prized as feed by the agriculturists of Europe, that 
it is exported from this country; while its value is compar- 
atively unknownhere. Ifso, you will doubtless render a 
service to the agricultural community by directing their 
attention to it. Yours, Rvusticvs. 
P. S. The manner of feeding generally practiced is, to 
give two or three quarts in the morning bofore the cows 
are turned out to pasture, and as much in the evening af- 
It may be given 
dry, but it is better for them and more tasteful, if put to 
soak in water for some hours previous. The common }| i as negative proof is to be depended on, this ex- 
mode, I believe, is, to put that in water in the evening, || potent may be considered decisive. But though it is 
which is intended for the morning, and then to put tosoak || "0w proved, as we have before maintained, that no reli- 
that for the evening. Some cattle will at first reject it; | ance should be placed in continning the kind by seeds, sfill 
but they almost invariably become so fond of it in a few | we would not deny (even in the absence of facts,) that the 
F If || seed of the variety may sometimes produce its like kind.— 
given in very large quantity, it is thought by some to im- Gideon B. Smith, csq., of Baltimore, has raised the trac 
part an unpleasant flavor tothe milk. I cannot say whe. || multicaulis from seeds; and therefore there is no doubt of 
ther this is fancy or fact; but can testify that moderate. || the fact, as it could not rest on better authority. But such 
ly given, itimprovesit. In large quantities it is said to || Tesults areso rare, and the failures would be so many, that 
be decidedly injurious to horses, I haye not tried it upon || the fact, however curious and interesting, is of no value 
hogs, but propose to do so. \| for practical example, even if the seed could be obtained in 
[ Tie bad effects here mentioned, are only such as re- } quatiity, snd at's cheap rete aw aay oe 
sult from over-feeding with any highly nutritious sub. |) 
stance. Wounderstand that the meal may be procured 
in any quantity along the Great Western Canal, by over. 
bidding the farmers in that region,—which dairymen in 
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| Manufactory of Silk. 
| Nortuampton, J uty 27, 1838. 


Yesterday I visited Mr. Whitmarsh’s establishment 
and, although I had heard much of his factory, 1 was most 
“ew men in this country de. 


: me {; he Seed /agreeably disappointed. 
Seedling trees —— ae ofthe Morus | serve more credit for their enterprise and inZustry. But 
- “ae Se H 


|| a few years since he was a successful merchant in Broad- 
|way. He retired to this place, since which he has visit- 
eo ; is at eed | ed va..ous parts uf Europe, to obtain information relating 
of the Chinese mulberry. We were the first in the United '| to the mulberry, the worm, and the manufacture of Silk; 
Teln |, and, wa-like nearly all his traveling countrymen, he has 
which being itself an || br yught his knowledge into practical usefulness. He pur- 
accidental variety, would generally produce other varieties | chased a neglected spot, which he has improved to such 
from its st ed. This information was totally disregarded | a degree, that it now presents one of the most tasteful 
by the agricultural public; and one effect of this disregard country seats that adorns our country, and has erected a 
was the permitting the success of extensive frauds which |! Gine cottage, after the Corinthian order, not unlike ia ap- 
were perpetrated in sales of what is called Chinese mul. || pearance the Hall of Record, in the Park. The geounds 
berry i—which seed, wasin fact, not the product of || are laid out with a taste that would do credit to an Eng- 


see 
the morus multicaulis, (and was so admitted after the || lish nobleman. 





There has been much saidin this journal, during the 


pe 
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cheat had been discovered,) and which, if it had been, | The great objects of attraction, however, are his mul- 
shaw ’ “—~e " “. ’ _ . £ ‘ 
would most probably have been worth no more. herry grounds, his cocoonery, and his factory. In the first 
, ie «@ i” 7 - ten | ra . - m4 A 
In one of our pieces on this subject, we promised an || are fields of the plant; they are placcd in hedges, about 
1} 


experimental proof, which will now be furnished. In the 
editorial remarks on page 711 of vol. 1v, it was said that || 
‘although believing that.the seeds of this plant are not | 
to be relied on for producing their own kind, we are not | 
inclined, in any case, to trust to reported opinions, or au- 
thority that is the least doubtful, when the fact can be 
tested by accurate experiment. We have the means of) from the villas of Italy. His cocoonery is a building of 
inaking such anexperiment, in seeds of the morus multi- || two stories, about thirty fect wide and a hundred and fifty 
caulis taken last summer from trees which grew within |) feet long; here are different shelves or tables, on which 
the high walls which surround the Penitentiary of Vir- |) are myriads of worms in all their diferent stages, from that 
ginia ; and near which no other kind of mulberry grew, || of hatching from the egg, to that of winding up their 
to allect the seeds by a mixture of the fecundating fa- |! balls. The whole labor of feeding and attending to these 
rina. If these seeds will not prodnee the morus multi-'| myriads of “am inufacturers,” is done by a few females, 
caulis, it may be thereafter safely pronounced, that seeds || and is neither arduous nor unpleasant. There are two 
are not only not to be relied on to produce this kind, but || manufactories, anda third now building. ‘The smallest 
that the result of reproduction of the like kind rarely, |! is the on2 examined. It is beyond my power to detail 
if ever occurs.” | the progress of the manufacture. Every thing appeared 
neat, and the girls cheerful and happy. ‘The silk, from 
the raw to manufactured state, is here perfected, and sells 
much higher than the imported..—Correspandence of the 
N. Y. Express. 


four fect high and about eight feet part, and men are con- 
stantly employed in hozing them and keeping the ground 
perfectly clear of weeds and grass. He has every varie- 
ty of plant, and is making valuable experiments as to 
will best suit the climate, and yicld the 
finest and best silk. Many of these plants he brought 


which species 


"The seed were procured, at our request, by Dr. Lowis 
W. Chamberlayne, of Richmond, who, as attending phy- | 
sician, visits the institution every day, and by whose di. | 
rection the seed were saved by one of the attendants, and || 
delivered to him assoon as they were gathered and sepa. || 
rated from the pulp; and were placed in our hands very }; 
soon after. ‘Tae trees are in the yard, surrounded and || 
overtopp-i by the very high walls that enclose the build. |} 
ings, and noother kind of mulberry is near. For these i 
reasons, there was as rnuch security as any situation and |! 


Eieventh Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, AT NIBLO’S GARDEN, NO. 
576 BROADWAY. 


This celebration of American Industry and the Arts 

will be opened to visitors on Monday, the L5th day of Oc. 

circumstances could possibly offer against the access of || tober next, at 10 o'clock A. M. Articles intended for 

feeundating farina of other trecs to the flowers of these || competiiion for Premium must be delivered on Friday or 

trees; and there was equal security against any change |) Saturday previous, viz., the 12th or 13:h October. Choice 

he s dy alte r the y were gathered, by mis-! productions from every. department of Industry, whether 

even by design, if there co ild be supposed any || of Agriculture, Manufactures, or the Arts, as well as al. 

ject in the gatherer to produce such deception. |) kinds of Machines, Models, &c., will be appropriate forex- 
| hibition and competition for Premium. — 

|| _ To provide the requisite accominodatious for the grand 

| display which the notices already reecived decidedly indi. 

| cate, Niblo’s entire Garden has been engaged, embracing 

| a part of the prominade, never before occupied by the In. 

|| stitute, with extra room one hundred feet in length and 

|| twenty-five feet in width. A powerful steam engine will 

ed sooa, and grew well, and were transplanted afterwards f be provided, which will afford a continued moving exhibi- 
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take, or 


neigabor, 8. D. Morton, esq.. whose taste and fondness for 
ihe higher departments er horticulture furnished security 
for his strict attenticn to so interesting an experiment.— 
Some of the seeds he planted in the open ground of his gar. | 
den; and of these very few germinated, and only after a 


toopenground. ‘Taough, to our mind, the result was sit- || tion of machinery. The liberality of the public enabled 
the managers of the last two fairs to bestow in Premiums, 
exclusive of Diplomas, sizty Gold Medals, and two hun- 
| dred and sixty Silver Medals, in addition to other not in. 
| considerable rewards in money. 

| Prompted by a desire to increase the interest awakened 
in agriculture, particularty in the culture of silk, a nm. 
ber of patriotic individuals have volunteercd to add to 
in order to enable 


for the second, and for the larger size and full develope. 
ment of the leayes, tomake report. For this purpose, the 
plants have been again carefully examined, on the 234 
July. 


Thore are now standing twenty-six trees—the largest 
The few which had been planted in 


ground, and not transplanted, have suffered by 


the open ithe means of the present manazers, 
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them to extend more liberal bounties, and promote among 
the Silk Culturists of our country a fresh spirit of emu- 
lation. ‘The laudable cxample we hope the opulent and 
public spirited, who take an iatcrest in other departments 
of proluctive industry wll follow by associating and 
contributing with similar high-minded motives. 

The enthusiasim with which form :.celebrations have 
been hailed, and the cheering influences already inspired 
by the approaching onc—notwithstanding all our severe 
businesss calamities—confer on them a character and 
value never before adequately appreciated. By means of 
these Fairs, necessity, instead of depressing invention, 
has brought forth its mighty powers, and is developing its 
unbounded resources. 














| ‘ ; ‘en 
has become a partner with these gentlemen in their large 


‘concern. Philip Reybold, Esq., the efficient President 
! of the Delaware Agricultural Society, has also, we under- 
(stand, set out this spring a large orchard, We sincere- 
ly wish all these gentlemen the snecess they merit. Some 
of the fine peach districts of Jersey, scem of late years to 
have lost their power of producing, and continuing long- 
lived, the tree that produces this best, in its season, of all 
fruits. We should like to hear from some of our Jersey 
subscribers, if they can give us the reason, why itis so— 
and if any clue has yet been found into that most insidious 
and fatal disease to the peach tree, the yellows? We 








Py ° ° ‘ ay | 
Articles sold during the fair cannot be delivered w..til | 


the close ; and in order toenlarge the amount of sales and 
bring to fabricators and producers, immediate benefits, it 
is particularly desired that a description should accompa- 
ny cach article, stating the price, by whom manufactured, 
designating particularly the place where they may be ob- 
tained. ‘The uses and objects of cach article, if not ap- 
parent, should also be stated ; such a description will fa- 
cilitate the distribation of printed catalogues early in the 
first weck of the fair, and will no doubt swell the amount 
of sales. 

The public are invited to attend this Anniversary Ccle- 
bration. Distinguished individuals, it is hoped, will be 
present, countenancing and inspiring as usual, Female 
delicacy, taste, and ingenuity, have never failed to impart 
a crowning effect ; and we trust they will, on the coming 
occasion, more than ever command adiniration. 

. > For further particulars address T. B. Wakeman, 
Cor. Sec’y, at the Repository of the American Institute, 
187 Broadway. where specimens of manufactures, mo- 
dels, mechines, &c. are received free of expense, aud ex. 
hibited daily. 





Remarks on Parchasing a Ilorse. 


My neighbor Tyson, having occasion to purchase a | 


horse for hard and immediate work, I advised him not to 
buy under five years of age. He yesterday took me to 
sce a horse, for which he had parily agreed, warranted 
sound, and five years old. On cxamining the mouth, I 
inquired of the onwer if he could warrant him five years 
old. He answered, * he is coming five.” ‘ Yes,” I re- 
plied, * and will be so, for nearly two years to come ; thie 
fact is, he is a three year old colt.” This common trick 
reminds me of a butcher I once knew, who, when he had 
old beeffor sale, would spread his hand upon At, and de- 
clare it was under five, meaning it was under four fingers 
and a thumb. 

Few persons, even amongst those to whom the know!]- 
edge ought to be indispensible, are acquainted with the 
mode of judging of the age of a horse by the tecth: as 
the lesson can be committed to inemory in five minutes, I 
copy it from my memorandum book, asking for it an in- 
sertion in your valuable Cabinet. 


How to form a judgment of the age of a herse by his 
tecth. 

At two years old, the horse sheds the two middle teeth 
of the sl jaw. At three years old, he sheds the two 
remaining, or corner teeth. At five years old, the two 
middle teeth are full, no longer hollow, as all the others 
are; and the tecth have penctrated the gums. At s'x 
years old, the four middle teeth are full, the corner teeth 
only remaining hollow: the tusks are sharp, with the 
sides fluted. At seven years old, the corner teeth are full, 
the tusks longer and thicker, and the horse is said to be 
aged. 

Notr. It is not meant that exactly at the periods 
above mentioned these changes take place in the horse ; 
much depends upon his constitution; whether he be a 
late or early foal; also upon the manner in which he has 
been reared, as to food and shelter, &c. The corner tcoth 
too, might remain a little hollow after the age of seven, 
but the -ppearance is still very unlike the mere shells, 
which they ars, at the age of six. An O_p Farmer. 

Farmers’ Cabinet. 


PEACIL PROSPECT, 

Weare happy to learn from Delaware, now becoming 
cclebrated for its fine peaches, that although the cold 
weather and frosts have been most trying on the young 
fruit, and much of it injured, that there is enough spared 
to promise a fine crop—if no future frosts should occur to 
nip the tender blossoms just bursting from the bud. The 
great sucerss of Messrs. Ridgeway and Reeves, near Del. 
aware City, (and who does not remember their fine luscious 
peaches of last summer ?) will soon be followed by other 
equally enterprising gpm of Delaware and this city 
who have gone largely into the business. r 
On the Union Farms, near Wilmington, owned, we un. 
derstand, by Dr. Thomson of that placc, and Mr. M 
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Fayre of this city, we learn that about 100 acres imine. | 


diately onthe river Delaware, are now flourishing in 
peach trees, and that about one half will bear this year, 
and that by a late arrangement our esteemed fellow-.cit- 
izen, I. Reeves, for whom peaches will always grow, 


| 
\ 
| 


hope this hint will be kindly taken, and that all the in- 
formation that eanbe imparted to us may be given for 
the benefil of the readers of the Cabinet, on the interest- 
ing subject of rearing and of prolonging the existence of 
the peach tree. A full and gencrous supply of this lus. 
cious and wholesome fruit, is a matter of great interest 
and luxury to evéry one, and our populous districts and 
cities should not hesitate to hold out the highest pre- 
miums and inducements to those who propagate fruit and 
and supply our inarkets with the finest varicties—Far- 
mers Cabinet. 
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White Weed, or Oxeye Daisy. 

We are pleased to sce that some farmers in this vicinity, 
whose farms are not already much infected with this trou- 
blesome weed, are taking every measure to prevent its spread 
upon their farms.-—On some farms it has become so com. 
mon that it is almost if not quite impossible to cradicate 
it; but on those places where it is just beginning to show 
itself, it can be casily kept down by a little care in pre- 
venting its spread, It is a weed which injures more by its 
negative than by its positive qualities ;—that is, it requires 
much room, and yiclds but little in return for it. ‘The 
hay it makes is very well liked by cattle, but it yields a 
small amount to the acre, even when it grows the most 
luxuriously. It will grow on almest any soil, but it 
seems to like stifclaysaswellasany. Its seeds being fur- 
nished with a down, are easily wafted to a distance by the 
winds, and thus become spread over great extent of coun- 
try, and frequently spring up on farms to the surprise of 
the owner, who is confident that he had none of it about 
him the year before. Prevention is the best system to fol- 
low in such places in regard to them. Pull the:n up and 
destroy them while there are but few of them. Would it 
not be well for our Agricultural Socictis to offer premiums 
for the best mode of destroying them? Something of 
the kind to turn attention to this particular object, and to 
induce a trial of experiments upon the subject, would pro- 
bably lead to valusb!e results. —Ma ne Farmer. 
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Silk Business. 
ERSONS who intend doing an extensive business 
next year with the Mulberries, can be supplied with 
the true genuine Morus multicaulis trees and cuttings, by 
sending in their orders early. Companies that wish to con- 
tract for large quautities, can be supp!:ed on reasonable 
terms. The trees are to be well packed, so as to be sent to 
any part of the United States, and delivered this fall. 
The subscriber has been extensively engaged in the culture 
of silk for some years, particularly to the production of the 
Morus multicaulis ; and will be hapyy to give any infor. 
mation respecting the tree or feeding the worm that may 
be required—silk, worm eggs, &c. 
All letters will meet with immediate attention if as. 
singned to EDWARD H. ARNOLD. 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
N.B. Asorders are coming in now, it would be well 
for those in want to apply early. Ang. 18338.-3m* 


Imported Sheep for Sale. 
O be sold, ten Leicester Bucks. ‘Thesc animals were 
selected from some of the best flocks in Eugland, 

and imported last year by their present owner. Also, an 

imported Devon Bull. Apply to 

JOHN COWLEN, 


Aug. 4, 1838.-3t Truxton, Cortland Co., N. Y. 


Morus Multicaulis. 
NHE subscribers are prepared to furnish Chinese Mul. 
berry, or Morus multicaulis trees, in large or small 
quantities, delivered any time this fall after the first of 
October, or they will contract them delivered in the spring. 
The trees were raised in this climate from layers, are 
from two to three feet high, of thrifty growth and matured 
wood, and will be sold at the lowest prices, in proportion 
to their size. 

October and November are the most favorable months 
to transport them to the Western states or into Canada, or 
in any direction where they must be sent a distance by | 
water communication, ~ 

Applications for Trecs may be made at the Green House | 
on Sophia-street, where they will be kept, or at the Seed 
Store in the Arcade ; and orders from a distanec, by mail, 
should be sent carly, addressed to . 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





July 28, 1838. 





Rochester, N. Y, H 





New Arrival of Turnep Seeds. 


£ have just received from England a large additional 
supply of ‘Turner Seeps, among which are the fol. 
lowing kinds : 
Ruta Baga, or Yellow Sweedish, 
Dale’s Yellow Hybrid, 
Yellow Bullock, Yellow Scotch, 
Yellow Aberdeen, Red Round, 
White Globe or Flat, 
White Norfolk, Long Tankard, 
Early White Flat Dutch, 
White Stone, Yellow Stone, 
Yellow Malta, Yellow Dutch. 
> See descriptive list on page 198, current vol. Genesce 
Farmer. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Rochester Seed Store, June 23, 1838. 


Drill-Barrows or Planting Machines. 

NEW supply of Robbins’ Patent Planting Machines 

M just received at the Rochester Seed Store, , 

Also, anumber of Merchants’ Patent Drill Barrows, [See 
No. 18, current vol, of the Genesee Farmer. 


May 5. REYNOLDS § BATENAM, 





Farmers’ Books. 
WW) OTICES on the Sugar Beet, containing a deseripticn 
of the culture and preservationo! the plant; also expla- 

nations of the process of ex'racting its Sugar. Price 25 ets. 

A Manual of the art ef making and refining sugar from 
Beets, Price 75 cents. 

Cobb’s Manual on the Culture of Silk, 

Chapial’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

The Complete Farmer, by lessenden. 

Fessenden’s American Gardenes. 

A Guide to Orchardists. 

Smith’s ‘Treatise on the Honey Bee. 

A Treatise on Cattle. 

Mason’s Farriery. 

Barnum’s American Farriery. 

Vols. Ist and 4th, Genesee Farmer, bound. 

For sale by D. HOYT, 
Rochester, May 26 1858. Bookseller, 6 State st. 





Fruit Trees for Sale. 


FANE subscriber respectully informs bis 
friends and the public, that he has fer 

saleat his Nurserv in Rochester, Monroe coun- 
ty, state of New-York, a large quantity of Fruit 
Trees, grafied and inoculated with the most ap- 
proved kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on 
the most reasonable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON, 

April 15, 1€38. 

N. B. Casi will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
ApPpLe TREES. , 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
PEXHIS establishment now comprises cver 20 

acres, covered compactly with Trees and 
‘ants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
~ seleciion of Iruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and Ameriean varictics, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Plus, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Goosebersies, Raspberiies, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vises, Creepers, Herbaccous Perennial Plants, Bulbous 
Roots, Splendid Ponies, Double Dahlias, &e. &e. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
sire!, delivered on the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or 
at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher 
of this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may 
be had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 

April 1, 1838. ASA ROWE. 


| gecey Society NOTICE.—Sheriff's Office, Mon- 
roe County, Rochester, July 19th, 1838.—A general 
election is to be held in the county of Monroe, on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of November next, at which will be cho. 
sen the officers mentioned in the notice from the Seere- 
tary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 


DARIUS PERRIN, Sherif. 








State of New-York, Secretary's O%ice, Albany, July 
16th, 1838.—Sir: I hercby give you notice, that at the 
next General Election in this State, to be held on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected. 

I also give you notice, that a Senator is to be chosen in 
the Eighth Senate District, in the place of isaac Lacy, 
whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember. JOHN A DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sheriff of Mouroe county. 


N.8B. The Inspectors of Election in the several towns 


in your county, will give notice of the Election of a Rep- 


resentative to Congress from tho 28th Congressional Dis- 





trict. They willalso give notice of the Electionof Mem- 
bers of Assembly, and for filling any vacancies in county 
officcrs which may exist. July 28, 1833. 








